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FRANK I. PARADISE. 

MUSIC AT YALE. 

WHETHER the theory advanced by Plato, that 
music, and social and political organizations, are 
mutually inter-dependent, to the extent that a change in 
the one necessitates a change in the other— will prove true 
in the history of Yale University, is a question for the 
future to solve. In the history of Yale it has been but 
natural that increased development of the college has 
always been attended by increased interest in music. 
That the growth of music, however, has not kept pace 
with the growth of the college, we feel to be equally true, 
and this leads us to a review of the musical history of 
Yale, and an inquiry as to what can be done to bring up 
this branch of education to the plane it deserves in the 
University. 

The first musical society, the Beethoven, formed in 
1812, devoted itself both to the rendition of classical 
works in concerts, and to furnishing the music of the 
daily and Sunday services. For over forty years the 
Beethoven Society officiated in chapel, making melody, 
not only with their voices, but with violins, flutes, double- 
VOL. LIlI. 27 
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bass and 'cellos, having in reserve a big drum " for excep- 
tional efforts." One of their curious instruments was a 
most sonorous ophicleide, which was blown out of the 
chapel window for rehearsals, " to the conviction of de- 
linquent members." After fifty-six years of existence the 
Beethoven gave way to the College choir and the present 
system of glee clubs. 

Yale has had but few friends of music among her bene- 
factors. The first was Mr. Joseph Battell, who in 1854 
gave $5,000 " for the support, as far as it may go, of a 
teacher of the science of music." A few years later, Mrs. 
William A. Larned, sister of Mr. Battell, added $5,000 to 
the fund, and at her death bequeathed another $5,000, to 
be applied to the extension of the services and duties per- 
formed under Mr. Battell's donation. A still more impor- 
tant gift of Mrs. Larned's was the endowment of a musical 
library, from the income of which endowment all the 
works of Handel, Bach, Beethoven and Mendelssohn have 
been purchased, together with selections from the works 
of Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, Meyerbeer, Weber, Schuman, 
Schubert and Wagner. Besides these scores of music, 
many of the most important books on the theory and his- 
tory of music, with encyclopedias and journals of music, 
have been added. Another most valuable gift was that of 
the widow of Dr. Lowell Mason, who gave to the Theo- 
logical School her husband's library, which was undoubt- 
edly the most extensive storehouse in America of all that 
this country has produced in psalm-tunes, anthems, hymns, 
etc. It embraced also the rare library of Dr. Christian 
Heinrich Rinck of Germany, the famous organist and 
composer. Dr. Lowell Mason's Hbrary was composed of 
some 8,460 volumes and 630 manuscripts, of which about 
one-half is sacred music, including the hymnology, and 
about one-quarter is, what might be called, the literature 
of music. 

To fulfill the requirements of the fund of Mr. Battell 
and Mrs. Larned, Mr. Gustave J. Stceckel was appointed 
in 1854, first as instructor in vocal music and shortly after 
as choir-master and organist. With Mrs. Larned's gift to 
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the chapel in 1876, of a fine organ of three manuals and 
fifty-six stops, Mr. Stoeckel was enabled to render most 
excellent interpretations of many of the master-pieces of 
the classical composers. The good music played by this 
thorough musician, both on week days and more especially 
in the Praeludium and Postludium of the Sunday morning 
service, have an excellent educating effect, so far as such 
slight means may go. 

Now, to sum up the musical gifts to the college, we 
have one instructor in vocal music, of which the Theolog- 
ical School reaps the benefit, and two fine musical libraries, 
one in Divinity Hall and one in the College Library. 
And of the organizations of the students themselves, we 
have the University, Apollo and Freshman Glee Clubs, 
the University and Second Banjo Clubs, the College 
Choir and University Orchestra of some twenty-five pieces, 
all of which are in a most vigorous and flourishing con- 
dition. 

What is evidently needed with so much musical material 
in college, is some method of concentrating it, some 
nucleus both of instruction and elevation, whose influence 
would be felt throughout the University, both among 
those who are already musical and among those who 
would develop a taste for music. There are signs of an 
awakening interest in the subject of a School of Music at 
Yale. At the last reunion of the Yale Alumni Association 
of Fairfield County, several papers were read on this 
subject and a committee was appointed to project and 
report to the next meeting a plan for the establishment of 
a Conservatory of Music in the University, with power 
to confer degrees. This is the first step in the right 
direction, and while the scheme is still immature, we 
might forecast the difficulties in the way of such a measure 
and the advantages to be derived from it. 

The first and chief difficulty is the lack of funds. Yale 
faces her responsibilities and is alive to her opportunities. 
It is the lack of money that binds her hands. We believe 
President Dwight when he says, " I do not believe there 
is an institution in the United States which has done so 
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much with so little means, as Yale," The second difficulty 
is the relative disadvantage of New Haven in a musical 
way in comparison with New York and Boston. The 
advantages of Boston or New York in this line are of two 
kinds: first, abundance of good teachers in every branch 
of music, second, opportunities of hearing the best music. 
Of these, the second would be the one most keenly felt in 
New Haven, since with adequate endowments, the best 
professors and instructors could be summoned here from 
either place, some for residence and some for occasional 
lectures. The fact that Yale is situated in a small city, 
and not in or near a great one, has been one more factor to 
contend with in the creation and building up of her pro- 
fessional schools. Nevertheless, the Law School, the 
Medical School and the Art School, those departments 
that are most dependent upon the opportunities and in- 
fluences of a large city, possess now considerable strength 
in themselves, and exhibit most encouraging signs for the 
future. 

Now, as to the purpose of the School of Music, which 
should be established at Yale. Obviously it would be out 
of place for a department of the University to devote 
itself to instruction in piano or organ playing, or in the 
use of stringed or wind instruments. Its central aim 
would be the study of music as a science, the thorough 
mastery of the laws governing music, together with an 
intelligent idea of its history. Examining the system at 
Oxford and Cambridge, we find that candidates for the 
degree of Bachelor of Music are under no obligations as 
to residence or academical standing, but are obliged to 
pass examinations in English, mathematics and^he classics. 
Their first examination in music includes Harmony ^d 
Counterpoint in not more than four parts. In the inter- 
val between their first and second examinations they are 
obliged to send in an original piece of music in five part 
harmony with an accompaniment of at least five stringed 
instruments. The second and final examination includes 
Harmony, Counterpoint in not more than five parts. 
Canon, Imitation, etc., Fugue, Form in Composition, 
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Musical History, and a critical knowledge of the full 
scores of certain works designated by the Professor of 
Music. At Oxford an interval of five years must elapse, 
passed either in the study or practice of music, before the 
Bachelor of Music can present himself for the degree of 
Doctor of Music. At Cambridge the interval of time is 
not specified. Before taking his examination, however, 
the Mus. Bac. must write an original composition, occu- 
pying about forty minutes in performance and comprising 
solo work, a chorus of eight real vocal parts, some speci- 
mens of canon and fugue, an instrumental overture, the 
whole with an accompaniment for a full band. The exam- 
ination is upon all the departments of the Theory of Music, 
including the subjects previously examined upon in their 
higher branches, with such additions as Double Fugue, 
Instrumentation, etc. 

From this outline it will be seen how high a standard is 
set for musicians in England. And the results of this 
system can be traced in the unrivalled position of modem 
English Church music, which is unsurpassed even by the 
modern German musicians, , Doubtless we cannot hope 
to leap at a bound into any such highly-developed system 
as that of the English Universities. With them it has 
been a thing of slow growth, the Professorship of Music 
at Cambridge being founded before Yale existed. The 
idea of University-trained musicians has already entered 
America, however, and Harvard possesses a Professor of 
Music who offers four or five most excellent electives. 

The standard at Yale must be high from the first, for 
thus only wiJJ her degrees have a real value. We cannot 
help feeling that it was a healthy rebuff to our college, 
when a few years ago, Mr. Dudley Buck declined the de- 
gree of Doctor of Music from Yale, on the ground that 
having no School of Music, Yale had no power to con- 
fer degrees. Let us have degrees that represent a very 
high standard of acquirements, and not degrees by com- 
pliment. 

With Yale possessing a thorough School of Music, there 
can be no doubt but that musical students would present 
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themselves. Perhaps, let residence in New Haven not be 
required, and let the work be done elsewhere, especially 
the work on the organ or piano or orchestral instru- 
ments. There is this drawback to be realized, that in 
America there is, as yet, no demand for highly trained 
musicians in our churches. Outside of the Episcopalian 
and Roman Catholic churches, the standard of organ 
playing is very low, owing to the musical requirements of 
their services being so limited. We believe there are a 
few signs of a movement towards introducing more music 
and better music into the other churches. When this 
takes place, better trained and educated organists will be 
in demand, and higher salaries will justify more expensive 
educations. 

Besides those who would attend the School of Music 
for a purely technical education, it is probable that it 
would prove very valuable in furnishing courses to Theo- 
logical students, and its influence might be felt in the more 
scientific basis upon which the student musical organiza- 
tions should be put. The advantages to the University at 
large, however, in courses of lectures on such subjects as 
Musical Composition, the Gregorian Tones, the Lutheran 
Chorals, Classical Music, the History of Music, and a hun- 
dred other subjects, cannot be over-estimated. 

It is, perhaps, a long look ahead, but it is most earnestly 
to be hoped that with the acquisition of means, music will 
be admitted as one of the Faculties of Yale University, as 
it has been admitted at the German Universities, at Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, Dublin, and, in our own country, at 
Harvard. 

Richard M. Hurd. 
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YOU must look into people as well as at them," says 
Lord Chesterfield. Truly our estimate of an au- 
thor is often purely superficial ; we look al rather than into 
him. If we have the works alone of an author by which 
to form our conception of his character, there is an un- 
doubted charm in estimating for ourselves his particular 
value, " In one word, what and how produced was the 
effect of society on him ? What and how produced was 
his effect on society?" John Ford, the dramatist, has left 
us the merest fragments of his personal history, and those 
few fragments are as unprolific of anything that might 
give a glimpse into his private or public life as a desert of 
the verdure so longed for by the toiling traveler. The 
old, old story of a love, youthful and full of youthful 
passion, which was as fervent and high-minded as the love 
must be that is the ardor of sighs and entreaties, of son- 
nets and madrigals, became the turning point of the young 
poet's life ; his bent for making verses for expressing him- 
self in verse, ever took the place of prose accounts of his 
personality, and this early love, the first incident of his 
history known to us, is a glimpse of his nature which he 
sparingly grants. To Gray's-Inn — then, to study law and 
to suit his tastes, and so to bury his unrequited love amid 
his books and in the life of the metropolis, went our poet. 
He did, indeed, bury himself ; and his productions in the 
line of the drama are the only means of our gaining any- 
thing more of the life he led and of the ups and downs of 
his career. What remains to be done by him who would 
know further of the man is to find the expressions of feel- 
ing and emotion which so abound in Ford's plays. We 
are prone to admire that which is alone the particular 
effort of the age in which we live ; when we seek for 
something outside the horizon of this prejudice we are 
wont to see that which is eminently meritorious, and that 
alone. Thus if we read an author, more especially a poet, 
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we but read as others have read, and we are satisfied with 
that which is before us, and our acquaintance is no deeper. 
To pass by the works of a minor poet to condemn them 
for their bondage to circumstance is but natural, yet we 
may kindle the flame of an affection for an unknown nature 
through what that nature has expressed in characters 
which although they never existed were formulated by 
the spirit of a living writer. In the poetry of Ford one 
finds so much that is apart from the usual motive of the 
early dramatists that without the search which would 
penetrate more deeply than the casual or hasty inspection, 
little of the true inwardness of the man's feelings, his 
forcible genius and his peculiar inclination toward the 
intense in tragedy, can be appreciated. How often after 
a time we again turn the leaves of a book trying to recall 
that which had pleased us, or we think must have pleased 
us, in this or that writer and how often do we find the 
essential attribute of style or substance the very moral 
itself, to have been lost, forgotten. Yet with Ford there 
is something that stamps itself indelibly upon our mem- 
ories ; a forcible manner, a treatment of tragic character 
which at once arrests and holds the attention of the reader 
by its strength and depth, its fiery vividness and convicting 
precision. Without the element of subtile delicate or- 
ganization it is in direct contrast to all that which delicacy 
and subtlety of treatment possesses to win the affection of 
a lover of dramatic poetry. Ford's striking creations are 
not only unadorned by the craft of a poet who develops 
his play with the lightness of bright yet unsubstantial 
versification, but he has also the same strength in positive- 
ness of treatment in passages when relief is sought from 
a climax consequent upon his bold action, which like a 
storm-cloud of passion has just burst with dreadful warn- 
ings. The continuance of this bold action to the end 
bespeaks the intensity with which the force of the author's 
character worked in his pen giving forth these last mut- 
terings of the storm-cloud. Still this uniformity in the 
motive power which impels the action of his plays is but 
an agreeable feature. It leaves its own particular mark 
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upon the retentive memory, and beeps up the flagging 
mind of the reader whose taste is trained in the schools 
of fine, delicate verse. The spirit, however mediocre it 
may be in general, that bursts at times into unconstrained 
expression is often the more beloved for this quality than 
disliked for its mediocrity. 

The two tragedies which show most evidently this 
strong positiveness and assertive character are that play 
which treats of the loves of Anabella and Giovanni, and 
that soulful agony, " The Broken Heart." Both are strik- 
ing pictures to which a treatment of human nature is sub- 
ject. Both are in direct antipathy to a spirit of Christian 
moderation. But from a critical point of view they may 
be said to possess a broad field for this peculiar genius for 
the awful excesses of feeling, in depicting which Ford 
finds himself a master. Some of the masterpieces of that 
prince of wood-carvers, Grinlin Gibbons, are, as a whole, 
ornate and heavily disagreeable in the extreme, but, if you 
separate from the intricate mass of detail a simple flower 
on its stalk, so delicate is the execution of the little fragile 
object, almost trembling in your hand that it seems to take 
to itself the reality of which it was carved in semblance. 
So although we must set aside much that Ford has written 
as subject to the debased taste of his times, we must select 
from the whole those particular portions which are the 
result of his best nature. And yet we can find in some 
parts of this work we would set aside the boldest of under- 
lying spirit that would ever rise to elevate the theme 
bound and even chained as it is to the conventional 
attributes of circumstance. Two writers have given 
their opinion of Ford in the highest terms of praise. 
Lamb's short but expansive essay upon the author's beauty 
of thought and force of situation is alike and yet very 
unlike Swinburne's more exhaustive criticism. The latter 
quotes Lamb in high terms, because the great critic sees 
the strong moral in the loves of the deluded brother and 
sister, but here he does not end. Lamb saw but the 
redeeming feature, Swinburne sees but the spirit that, 
yielding to circumstance descended to such low depths 
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to gain so horrible a tragic effect. Such morals are <oo 
painful, we are just in passing them by, with the glance 
that moralizes, no more. 

Ford was not a great scholar, and for this reason we 
may see his genius unadorned and unaffected, ever ham- 
pered by the harsh restrictions of truthfulness to detail. 
In a Venetian gallery of old masters there hangs a Titian 
(the Presentation at the Temple) which in every requisite 
of powerful coloring and beauty of form lacks nothing of 
perfection, yet the painter has clothed the people of Jeru- 
salem in the garb of his native Venetians. This incon- 
gruity will not prejudice the fair mind, nor blind one to 
the •higher, nobler qualities of the painting ; indeed the 
very contrast will enhance its artistic beauty. Ford's 
ignorance is but an inferior setting to the jewel of his 
genius. We may know him as a man rising above his 
situation into the bright light of his mental force and char- 
acter. As the skin is pared from the apple as being 
attractive but not palatable, so leaving the results of his 
fantastic, ignoble ideas as unworthy our taste, we may 
find within enough to satisfy our appetite for all that is at 
the same time grand and forcible, sincere and beautiful, 
William B. Goodwin. 
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AN ALLEGORY. 

Faint roses lie in memoiy's box : 
Slone steps thai lead inio the sea 

In evening's flush ; 
The small clouds' guileless flocks 
Flecking with white the purity 

Of bright blue sky: 
The snow of age close lo the [omb. 
And starry eyes in reverie ; 

Night's holy hush ; 
The stately church's ancient gloom 
And far-heard faint and lingering chim 

From lowers on high. 
Like flowers on rocky heights they bloi 
The careless travelers roam and climb 

To where they grow ; 
Then comes a dreary path that stills 
The blithe unthinking lay, where slime 

And darkness blend. 
But far among the sunny hills 
A castle stands in Eelds of flowers. 

Where tree winds blow, 
And circling music gently trills ; 
A place to rest through long calm hour 
The journey's end. 



VICTOR CHERBULIEZ. 

IT is an interesting study to note the development of an 
author's style as we pass from one stage to another of 
his literary career, for a person's writings are but a reflec- 
tion of his thoughts and feelings, the outpourings of his 
heart and the best fruit of his intellect. Thus we can form 
some idea of the intellectual growth of the author himself, 
and get some little insight, at least, into his life, without 
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feeling that we are a too curious public. The novels of 
Victor Cherbuliez are a good subject for such an analysis, 
from the fact that the changes of style are so marked that 
even a casual reader must notice them. And we will find 
this especially true if we consider his first novel in connec- 
tion with two which he has written within about ten 
years. 

Few novels which possess as much cleverness, as good 
a plot, and which, moreover, are as readable as "Jean 
Teterol's Idea," leave on us a less vivid impression after 
the book is closed and the pictures are removed from our 
sight. From every novel we read we like to carry away 
some face stamped, not on our minds alone, but also on 
our hearts. That we fail to do this in the case of a book of 
such merit as " Jean Teterol's Idea " seems at first rather 
strange, but on analyzing the novel and our own thoughts, 
the reason becomes plain. There is in Cherbuliez, as we 
see him through the medium of this novel, but little of the 
poet. Almost everything that stirs one's soul, that pene- 
trates deep within, is wanting. Cherbuliez here especially 
appeals rather to the intellect than to the heart. But if we 
wish to know whether he ever possessed a poetic vein — 
we have a suspicion that there may be one still, which has 
sunk so deep in his heart as to be unable to well up and 
spring sparkling forth to nourish his writing — we must 
turn back in his history fifteen or sixteen years to the time 
when his genius was ripening and before it had become 
hard and the vein of poetry had run dry — for that is the 
way his genius seems to have developed— till we come to 
his first novel, " Count Kostia," which appeared in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes akiOMt 1862. We look at this fruit 
of his genius with a critical eye, expecting to find it rather 
hard, and we are surprised to find how sweet it is, and 
what a soft, rich hue overspreads it, and we almost wonder 
if it grew upon the same tree, so much richer is it in 
imagination and romance. 

Why an author should thus be stunted in his literary 
growth and should not become riper in style, adding to 
his former richness the knowledge and skill acquired with 
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advancing years is an interesting question. In the first 
place we look to his surroundings and to popular ten- 
dencies as influencing his writings and secondly to his 
own life. We live in an age which has never been 
equalled in feverish energy ; and men's minds are perhaps 
assuming a more practical turn than belonged to the past 
generations. Considering these circumstances should it 
seem strange that the tendency is adverse to sentiment 
and that Cherbuliez should be influenced by the drift of 
public opinion ? But this is hardly an adequate cause and 
we can find, I think, within the author himself one much 
more responsible. Anything in the way of a satire on 
German manners, customs and character gives great de- 
light to the Parisians who look upon their neighbors as 
whited sepulchres, with a coat of whitewash which a 
witty and penetrating Frenchman can easily see through, 
— "persons fond of sentimentalising about the stars and 
the angels, the Scriptures and their consciences, but exces- 
sively sly and tenacious in their pursuit of the main 
chance." Before the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian 
war, Cherbuliez went to Germany in behalf of the Revue, 
of which he became editor about that time, and made a 
study of their political circumstances. He acquired an 
animosity against them or feigned one to suit the times. 
He began to cater to the morbid taste of the Parisians 
and wrote political satires on Germany under the assumed 
name of G. Valbert. He also had his fling at the Ger- 
mans in " Meta Holdenis" and other stories. It was in 
this kind of writing, in thus looking out for sharp things 
to say, I think, that his vivacious and cynical style grew 
upon him. Perhaps it did so unawares. But Cherbuliez 
knew that a great name cannot endure on the strength of 
political satires and studies which the circumstances of 
the moment call forth, and in his novels he has given us 
something lasting. 

But perhaps this was only a temporary blight which 
fell upon his genius. Let us read his " Saints and Sin- 
ners" and then judge. At the very opening we begin to 
gain hope and as we proceed the cloud of doubts as to his 
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ability to write a novel something more than purely intel- 
lectual begins to dissipate, and we realize that the author 
has still left within him both poetry and a warm heart. 
In reading "Jean Teterol's Idea," it occurred to us as un- 
fortunate that all the promise which we saw in "Count 
Kostia " is not fulfilled in his later novel, and we began to 
suspect that political economy was his real sphere. In 
trying to do justice to himself he makes an abnormal effort 
after originality, and we can see him behind the scenes. 
But in " Count Kostia " he was untrammeled by reputa- 
tion, and the thought that something of great excellence 
was expected from him and so was free from affectation. 
And in " Saints and Sinners " he seems back again upon 
this ground of his younger days. 

He has been called the most clever of living French 
authors, and it is a fitting appellation. But once in a 
while his cleverness has got the mastery of him, as it did 
in "Jean Teterol," with harmful results. He is, however, 
an exceptionally able man, and is strong in the construc- 
tion of his plots and in his character analysis. Moreover 
his stories have this enormous advantage. Unlike the 
common French novel they are not a " perpetual chant on 
the joys and sorrows of breaking the seventh command- 
ment." He has a healthy mind, and we can believe, to 
judge him from his novels, that his ideas and conceptions 
of life are high. But, although a member of the academy, 
his name as a novelist is hardly equal to his merit, for the 
Parisians are a little jealous of this Genevese author. 
They accuse him of not being true to life. But the 
thought occurs that perhaps his works are more readable, 
nevertheless, than the " dingy realisms " of their own 
novels. 

B.R.Abbe,Jr. 
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THE GAME OF DEATH. 

'Ti5 a weird, faniagiic painting, 

Of the ancient days of joie, 
Full of deep and hidden meaning, 

Full of dark, mysterious lore. 
A( a table two are seated ; 

One a gallant knight and bold. 
And in many a heap before him 

Glitters bright Ihe yellow gold ; 
And the olher darkly shrouded 

In a cloak of sombre hue. 
Which his long form half covers, 

Hides his ghastly face from view. 
Yes, 'tis Death — old, grim. and grisly 

Sitting like a spectre grey, 
While the hour-glass close beside bim 

Marks the fleeting span of day. 
Late the hour and all absorbing 

Is the dread and awful game. 
And upon the table by them 

Flickers low the lamp's pate flame. 
It is done. The Knight's the loser. 

And he sinks back in his chair, 
Gazing wildly at the other 

With a blank and hopeless stare. 
Death then coldly, .grimly smiling, 

Stretches forth one fleshless hand. 
Spreads the winning cards before him, 

With the olher shakes the sand. 

Harry R. RatMene. 



A SONATA. 



IT was a quaint old room in a quaint old house, this 
rambling, low-studded, third-floor chamber, in which 
Franz found himself established. It had pleased him 
wonderfully at his first sight of it, although he had hesi- 
tated over accepting it, that he might impress upon the 
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stout old Hansfrau who had waddled to show him the 
room that, though he had come that morning from his 
home in the little village of Rothenberg, he was no hulk- 
ing peasant lad, abashed by the great city, but a gentle- 
man of exacting and critical tastes. It was indeed quite 
as much for its effects on himself as on the good-natured 
old domestic, panting from the ascent of the winding and 
uneven stairs, worn by Father Time into pitfalls for un- 
wary feet. For his complacent self-satisfaction had been 
steadily ebbing ever since he had caught his first glimpse 
of the spires of Munich in the distance, and had for the 
time being suffered another collapse in the august pres- 
ence of Herr Steinbach, the gruff old professor at the 
academy, who had, as, it seemed, utterly and forever 
destroyed the confidence in.his musical ability, which had 
brought him here to study for the next two years. But 
the distraction of finding his lodgings had prevented, or 
at least postponed, the gloom and homesickness which 
would otherwise have overtaken him, and which stiU 
brooded ominously over him, like the low clouds which 
had overcast the morning's sunny sky, and now threatened 
at any moment to let fall their burden ; and the first 
glimpse of this dark, yet not uncheerful room, with its two 
gable windows looking east and south, and its porcelain 
stove throwing out waves of grateful heat to counteract 
the chilling dampness, sent a ray of home and comfort 
deep into his heart. To be sure the ceiling was water- 
stained, and the outlook from the windows was not as ex- 
tensive as it might have been, had it not been for the dingy 
brick walls which seemed to have caught and imprisoned 
this old-fashioned relic of an earlier day ; but after all, one 
must not expect too much for fifteen marks a month ; and 
was it not worth something to think that one was in the 
very house which Tilly had once made his headquarters ? 
But when, after having investigated the recesses of 
every drawer and closet in the room, and made the ar- 
rangements incidental to taking possession, he had drawn 
up his chair before the stove and suffered his thoughts 
to carry him whither they would, they shortly became so 
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insupportable in his loneliness that he threw aside the pipe 
which for once had failed to solace him and rushed forth 
into the streets, that he might at least feel the pulsations 
of human life about him. The lowering clouds had settled 
upon the city, and a drizzling mist wrapped everything in 
its ghostliness, more penetrating and disagreeable than 
the heaviest rain ; and the few pedestrians who were un- 
able to remain under shelter plodded dismally through 
the premature twilight with up-turned collars and low- 
drawn hats, until at last, chilled and disheartened and 
utterly wretched, with every spark of life and hope 
crushed out of him, Franz stumbled and groped his way 
again up the as yet unfamiliar stairs toward his own room. 
The quick, firm step and gaily hummed tune of a fellow 
lodger descending, jarred on his mood. What right had 
this man to thrust his joyousness so obtrusively in one's 
face? With a sudden impulse of blind stubbornness, in- 
stead of drawing back, he planted himself directly in the 
path, and the next instant the impetus of the other's unsee- 
ing course had thrown him back down the stairs. Vexed 
and humbled, and hardly stopping to listen to the profuse 
apologies of the stranger, he hurried to his room, but only 
to find himself followed thither by the other, who sought 
to repeat his excuses for his unintentional rudeness. This 
done he turned to go ; but Franz, who was by this time 
heartily ashamed of the childish petulance which he had 
just shown, and fearing a speedy relapse into his former 
gloom if left again to himself, purged him so strongly and 
with such evident genuineness of hospitality to stay that 
he readily yielded, and soon the two were chatting to- 
gether as sociably as old friends. But it does not take 
long for two young students left alone by themselves to 
strike up an acquaintance, for they may feel the sympathy 
which is born of common thoughts and hopes and aims, 
and may dispense with the world's conventionalities. So 
it was not long before Franz found himself telling Hein- 
rich (for that was the other's name) of his beautiful home, 
just where the green meadows rise to meet the mountains 
that send ice-cold torrents leaping down from their melting 
29 
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snows; of the curious oid village that might for all the 
world have gone to sleep in the middle ages like the en- 
chanted princess of the story and been forgotten by all 
without ; of his father and dear mother, and of his ambi- 
tion to learn to be a great musician that had brought him 
here ; until at last, when Franz was left alone again, it was 
no longer to the sense of solitude which had before op- 
pressed him, but to happy recollections of his new-found 
friend. 

It was in the following spring that Franz first took 
Heinrich home with him. He had grown very proud of 
this strong, manly fellow, with his courageous hopefulness 
and resolute will, who had so often and so patiently lifted 
him out of the troubles and despondency in which his too 
pliant nature had sunk, and to whom he looked up with 
all the affection of a younger for an elder brother. He 
had often looked forward to this time, happy in the 
thought that then he could make some return for the 
many kindnesses done him in the past in sharing with his 
friend all that was dear to him ; the little cottage by the 
church, the quiet fields and hillsides that he loved, and — 
Elise. 

He had never spoken to Heinrich of Elise. Many times 
he had almost done so, but always he had rested in silence. 
Why it was so he could not have told, for in his day 
dreams and fair visions of the future, there hovered as an 
ever present background the two in whose presence he 
felt he should always be happy, and it was with almost 
boyish eagerness that he awaited the time when he should 
bring them together. When it came, indeed, his happiness 
almost overpowered him, and left him nearly speechless; 
and afterwards, for the first time since he had known Hein- 
rich, he was almost vexed with him that he should seem 
to speak so coldly of her.' He could not bear to -think 
that he could not share with Heinrich every thought and 
feeling. 

As time passed on, indeed, and Heinrich's visits were 
repeated, Franz was pleased to find that they seemed to 
be thrown with Elise more and more. He was still per- 
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plexed at the strange silence which always came over 
Heinrich when they were alone and he began to speak of 
Elise, but seeing without understanding it, he quickly 
learned to avoid the subject. They were always together 
now, the three, whenever the young men could leave their 
work to spend a few hours under the mountain's shadow, 
and Franz used often to steal to one side and watch the 
other two through half-closed eyes, weaving the while 
loving dreams into the frame of the future. 

And now the time was drawing near when the years of 
work were to be put to the test, and Franz was to show to 
the world the talents which should make him famous. He 
was vefry busy now, and so it came about that Heinrich 
had gone alone to spend a Sunday at the little cottage by 
the church, where he was by this time as much at home as 
Franz himself. When he returned it was to tell Franz of 
his happiness, for Elise had promised to be his wife. The 
quaint old room with its gable windows looking west and 
south was quite dark, save for the intermittent glow of 
Franz's pipe, and presently that too went out, but that 
Heinrich did not notice as he talked gently on, telling of 
all that had been and was to be ; and when at last silence 
came again his thoughts still ran on so busily that only the 
soft closing of the door recalled him to himself. Then he 
laughed at his self-absorption and went to bed. And after 
that things seemed to go on as before. Only Franz was 
always too busy now to go with Heinrich to the' little 
village under the mountain's shadow, and Heinrich must 
go alone. 

The great day came at last, when before all Munich the 
most promising of the students at the academy were to per- 
form the compositions on which they had so long labored. 
Elise was there, with Heinrich by her side to hear Franz 
play, for she felt sure that on that day they would al! be 
proud of him. He had worked so hard ! — too hard, in- 
deed, as she feared, when she saw how pale and worn he 
looked. But when at last his turn came, and amid a rustle 
of expectation he raised his violin to his shoulder, with 
every trace of weakness passed away, she thought she had 
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never seen him look so welt before. And then suddenly, 
with the first iow, impassioned notes that sighed forth 
from his instrument, a great hush fell on all the throng, 
and the very lights seemed to soften and grow dim, and 
every sense to fade away and merge in that of hearing, as 
the lingering bow's caresses drew from the strings the 
plaintive strain. But in all that crowded house Franz saw 
but a single face, and as he gazed into Elise's eyes he 
poured his very heart and life into the melody he made for 
her alone ; and to her alone its deepest meaning came. 
It told in low, sweet notes of the careless childhood's 
happy days and innocence, and then it rose a little to a 
louder strain, and the child had become a lad with curling 
hair and dreamy eyes, and he walked beside a mountain 
stream that tumbled over mossy rocks and lingered below 
each petty cataract in a bubbling linn; and presently the 
bow began to quiver on the strings with quicker touch, 
and the lights trembled and grew bright again, and a 
rushing tide swept through each listener's veins, and just 
then came a discord so sharp that it seemed almost a 
shriek, and the hearer caught his breath ; and then again 
there came a change, and slowly the discords blended into 
harmony, and the rolling chords swelled to a calm and 
chastened strength, and swept on to the sublimity of the 
peaceful close. 

The last notes died away, and a deep and awful silence 
fell on all. For Franz had tottered for an instant, then 
fallen forward on his face. Like a light when the oil is 
spent, his life had flickered and gone out, its story told, its 
purpose wrought. Herbert A. Smith. 
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THE ECLIPSE. 

Close-bound in wintry mantle, snowy white, 

Lies Ihe cold eaith, with nightly silence stUI ; 
Luna's fair orb of silver, dazzling bright, 

Revealing valley, meadow-land and hill. 
But, lo ! a shadow creeping on apace, 

Like lo a frown of wrathful discontent. 
Changes the calm and unimpassioned face 

To look of woe and sorrowful lament. 
What shade of sadness hides yon visage fair, 

Leaves but a blush, fast deepening into night, 
While myriad stars are sparkling through the air, 

That erstwhile had not dared to show iheir light ? 
Those shadows, earth-born, o'er night's radiant eye, 

Have long obscured her welcome beams to men ; 
When, lo ! a silvery crescent, floating high. 

Gives lo the World its ray of hope again. 
And sombre darkness flees the face of light, 

Driving the gloom from wintry lands away, 
Putting the hosts of countless stars to flight, 

To shine once more in radiance, fair as day. 

G. H. DonfoHk. 



THE IPHIGENIA OF GOETHE AND EURIPIDES. 

SELDOM have the efforts of a writer who in modem 
times has striven to imitate a famous work of antiq- 
uity, been crowned with success. In almost every instance 
he who would usurp the well-earned glory of his prede- 
cessors has ignobly fallen, — a prey to his own ambition. 
Servile imitation c^n never produce a work of merit in 
any of the arts, — least of all in literature. Seeing, then, a 
work of this character professedly an imitation of a grand 
and classic original far surpass its model, we can but look 
upon it as the work of a master genius, and a remarkable 
contribution to universal literature. Such a work the 
Iphigenia of Goethe most assuredly is. The brilliant and 
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cultured scholar of Germany was the superior in intellec- 
tual capacity of the light and pleasing dramatist of Greece, 
and his subtle analysis has far exceeded the other's native 
originality. 

The Iphigenia of Euripides and Goethe, bridge the 
chasm of over two thousand years of transition which 
marks the growth of human progress from the Pantheism 
of the Greeks, to the elevated Christianity of the eigh- 
teenth century, and the more closely they are considered, 
the more nearly will one appreciate the fact that each is 
typical of its times, each a dial shadowed by the impres- 
sions current at the time of composition. The two Iphi- 
genias stand out in bold contrast. The one deceitful, 
unscrupulous, perfidious, in all things a Greek, the other 
true, noble, conscientious even to a fault ; the one a slave 
to the rites and customs of a blind heathenism ; the other 
endued with a spirit of religious fervor and trust, the equal 
of which we can hardly find in all literature. It was in 
Iphigenia that Goethe centered the interest of his play. 
The drama enunciates her feelings at every moment and 
every scene is a further evolution of a character which 
must already be deemed well-nigh perfect. The whole 
work is a character drama of the highest type ; the 
thoughts which course through the mind of Iphigenia are 
the actors ; life is the stage. With Euripides it is different 
— he has a story to develop and he does it well, but he has 
with unthinking indifference, turned his focus from Iphi- 
genia to Orestes and Pylades. True, he makes the return 
to Argos the crisis of his play as did Goethe, but he tells 
the oracle concerning Orestes' fate so plainly that all inter- 
est in the outcome of the drama is lost. Goethe has treated 
it with a master hand and kept the result in suspense until 
the action of the drama draws to its close. 

In the economy of his play, Goethe is compelled, in 
many instances, to cast aside his classic model and deviate 
from the pathless mazes into which a close following of 
Euripides would ultimately have led him. Indeed, his 
aim was while accepting the main facts of Euripides' 
drama, to modernize it and so give it a human interest for 
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all time which it never could have had when breathing 
forth the atmosphere of antiquity. The intervention of 
Minerva, for instance, at the moment when Thoas is about 
to give pursuit is too thoroughly Greek to admit of treat- 
ment in a work which is to be modern in feeling, so Goethe 
changes the play to suit his ends but at! this with such 
consummate art that he has produced a work far more 
natural and graceful than that of Euripides. 

The general high sense of honor that pervades the char- 
acters in Goethe is greatly lacking in Euripides though it 
must be acknowledged that his Orestes and Iphigenia are 
above the ordinary characters of a Greek drama in relig- 
ious feelings and in purity of soul. The r6le of Pylades is 
almost equally well sustained in both plays, though Goethe 
imparts higher motives and sentiments to his character 
than does Euripides. In the Greek drama when the pro- 
posal is made that Pylades shall bear the letter instead of 
Orestes, he has more fears for the imputation of baseness 
and cowardice which his friends at Argos may put upon 
him, than he has for the life and safety of his friend, which 
he makes of secondary importance, Pylades is a shrewd, 
out-spoken man ; a type not uncommon to-day and his 
counsel was, at times, of the greatest value to his friends, 
for Ulysses-like he was ready in suggesting expedients at 
every turn. 

In the Greek, Thoas is a proud, haughty ruler, over- 
weeningly self-reliant and bold. Cruel, too, and unrelent- 
ing, till at the bidding of Minerva he yields to the will of 
the gods and allows his victims to escape. In Goethe the 
victory is a moral one, and the fierce struggle in the breast 
of Thoas before he gives the final words of consent and 
adieu is so strong that a feeling of relief unconsciously 
steals over us as he utters the solemn " Fare Ye Well." 
With Euripides, on the other hand, the victory is a phys- 
ical one, or would be but for the intervention of the god- 
dess. The other points of divergence between the two 
plays are equally marked. The one embodies the lofty 
genius of Greece in her best days ; the other breathes 
forth the progress and spirit of the eighteenth century. 
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Goethe's picture of Iphigenia is that of an ideal woman. 
Her loveliness and sacred reverence for truth and right, 
inspire in us feelings of the deepest admiration and respect. 
She is to us the personification of every virtue with which 
a noble woman is clothed. Euripides takes up the thread- 
bare story of the curse of Tantalus and portrays to us an 
ideal woman of his time, but with all the failings and 
shortcomings incident to a Greek. The picture is noble 
but not lovable. 

The history of the composition of Goethe's Iphigenia is 
indeed a long one, for it was not until after ten years of 
almost constant revision that the work appeared in its 
present form. The suggestions which gave birth to the 
play was due largely to the efforts of (JlUck the composer. 
He had lost a dearly-beloved niece and as a memorial 
of her had planned his magnificent opera " Iphig^nie." 
The task of preparing a libretto was first entrusted to 
Willand, but pressure of other duties prevented him from 
accomplishing the work, and he made the request that 
Goethe might complete it. This Goethe consented to do, 
but soon gave it up and Gliick was obliged to apply to 
some one else. These were, in part, the circumstances 
which gave rise to the inception of Goethe's drama. For 
ten years his manuscript underwent a continual revision, 
being changed from prose to poetry and poetry to prose 
no less than three times. The final influence that moulded 
the play was a journey to Italy for study and retirement 
which opened Goethe's eyes to the new possibilities of his 
subject, and the perfection and grace of Italian and classic 
art was to make an impression on his mind never to be 
effaced. In his travels through Northern Italy he saw a 
picture of Saint Agatha with which he was greatly 
charmed and he immediately adopted it as his ideal Iphi- 
genia. In a letter describing the picture to a friend, he 
says, " The artist has given her a healthful assured maid- 
enliness, yet withal gentle. I have noted the figure and 
will in my mind read aloud to her my Iphigenia. My 
heroine shall say nothing that my saint shall not say." 
Thus the Iphigenia of Germany gave place to one of Italy 
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and after a few weeks Goethe wrote from Rome that the 
play was finished. 

Three strong characteristics stand out in Goethe's pre- 
sentation of the character of Iphigenia : her purity and 
Orestes' sin ; her truth and Pylades' craft, her moral influ- 
ence and the brute force of Thoas. The poem is almost 
religious at times, and in the fervent words of Iphigenia 
many a lesson may be read to incite greater faith in God 
and mankind. She, born under the greatest curse, of the 
hated race of Tantalus, struggles for years against fate 
with fortitude and resolution, and at last the conflict is 
over, the battle won. Truth and Virtue conquer, and the 
terrible strain is removed forever. Thus the immortal 
tragedy of Goethe is but a page from the book of life, a 
fragment of the struggle against sin and misery going on 
daily throughout the world. The curse upon the descend- 
ants of Tantalus, is the stain upon the human race caused 
by the sins of our common parents, and the final victory, 
the successful end of a career which though seared by 
many a scar in life's battle, comes to a glorious close. 

John D. Jackson. 
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"O THOU THAT TOILEST." 

O thou thai toilesl day by day. 

Forgetful of Ihine ease and rest, 
'Tis well if Ihou canst truly say, 

" O Love, whatever is. is best !" 
Bui I that let my purpose steal, 

Apart (o slumber in the quest 
Of truth, alas ! I cannot feel 

With thee, whatever is, is best. 
My soul would reach lo higher things. 

Finding this present all unblesi, 
And lift upon its upward wings 

Above "Whatever is, is best." 
Oh ! this the song the poet brings 

From the rich treasures of his breast. 
And this the song the poet sings, — 

"The best, and that alone, is best !" 

Hubert Wetmore Wells. 



NOTABILIA. 

Among the many causes for congratulation that Yale is 
at present thankful for, none is more encouraging than the 
unusual and remarkable interest of the alumni as mani- 
fested during the last twelve months. We do not think 
there has been at any previous time in the history of the 
University so genuine and widespread a feeling of enthu- 
siasm and hope in regard to the work and the present 
welfare and future prospects of Yale. For some years 
there had been gradually growing up among a large body 
of the alumni a feeling that their College was not keeping 
thoroughly abreast of the times ; that it was suffering 
under a long-pursued ultra-conservative and perhaps nar- 
row policy ; that there was an undue timidity as regarded 
change or expansion ; above all that their influence and 
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wishes in matters affecting the action of the corporation 
were made of no account. No doubt this feeling was an 
exaggerated one and, in some degree, unjust, but it existed 
and did much to make luke-warm the affection and loyalty 
of that body of men who are any University's true backbone 
and strength. But during the last few years, and especial- 
ly since the inauguration of the new administration under 
President Dwight, there has been a change, marked and 
perceptible to the dullest observer, in the spirit with 
which Yale met the demands made upon it for broader, 
more liberal and more extensive advantages. The old 
feeling of hostility to innovation seemed to disappear ; 
and while a wise conservatism was never departed from 
for a hasty and experimental radicalism, yet the faculty — 
ably seconded by the corporation — showed a willingness 
and power to widen the scope of the curriculum in every 
department. The elective plan was adopted and progres- 
sively carried out ; new courses were established and old 
courses remodeled ; the graduate department was inaugu- 
rated and brought to its present high stage of efficiency ; 
the different departments of the University were brought 
closer together ; and finally the title which had for so long 
been the only proper one for Yale was assumed, and in 
more than name was a University spirit infused into the 
students. And the alumni were quick to note and wel- 
come and acclaim these new departures, and they signified 
their feeling by increased gifts and by the formation and 
revival of live, active, enthusiastic associations all over the 
country— and now the alumni association of Denver, Col., 
has capped the climax by pledging itself to contribute 
two hundred dollars a year to the support of any Colorado 
boy who is deterred from entering Yale on account of 
money ! 

Those who doubted of the warm-feeling thus existing 
must have been convinced of their error by the recent 
alumni dinner in New York, which was unexampled in its 
spontaneous and tremendous exhibition of loyalty to Yale 
and the new administration. It must have done the heart 
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of every man present good to hear the warm words of 
praise from the lips of men whose words do not come 
heedlessly or without their full weight of meaning. That 
meeting did more for Yale than can be easily calculated. 
We do not think that any university or college in this 
country has as much cause to be proud of and grateful to 
its graduates as Yale. And this is in spite of a disregard 
and even an open and long continued snubbing of its 
alumni when they attempted to aid in shaping its course, 
almost unparalleled. Not much over a year ago there 
appeared in the New Englander a conservative attack upon 
the alumni for asking a larger representation upon the 
corporation, so bitter, narrow, illogical and so gratui- 
tously insulting to the body of the alumni that it was a 
wonder that it did not kill endowments and enthusiasm 
for a year or two. He declared that "the alumni have no 
rights whatever, in any proper sense of the word, in the 
selection of members of the corporation." Now this is the 
extreme of sour and crabbed conservatism, but to many 
graduate minds it is but an exaggeration of the spirit that 
keeps to the old, if not narrow certainly not broad, 
ecclesiastical formation of the corporation. That out of 
nineteen members of that body — ^two of whom are mem- 
bers ex-officio — eleven are congregational clergymen of the 
State of Connecticut is undoubtedly to the unprejudiced 
mind whose attention is called to it for the first time, an 
astonishing fact ; and perhaps not less astonishing when the 
usual explanation and justification of it have been heard. 
We believe that the feeling of the alumni — right or wrong 
— against this make-up of the controlling body of the Uni- 
versity is exceedingly strong, that it is in spite of this that 
their loyalty is so warm, and that a radical change in this 
matter would increase that loyalty tenfold. 
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PORTFOLIO. 

An excellent epitome of the higher contemporary 

thought on the subject is presented in one of Emerson's later 
essays on "Quotation and Originality." In proportion to the 
amount of his honest effort, one finds here the echo of a grow- 
ing experience, that there is no such thing as pure originality. 
" By necessity, by proclivity, and by delight, we all quote," 
and this "perpetual circle" embraces not only our reading, 
but the multitudinous impressions which come to us from the 
institutions and customs and laws through which other lives 
mould ours. To recognize the limitations of the individual 
can never form the least important part of a thorough self- 
knowledge, and as we come to see the vast debt to others, 
which even the greatest minds have had to pay, ,we can 
approach nearer to a conception of our own. Those minds 
most truly original, have, indeed, been always the most assim- 
ilative, but however, like Plato, Shakespeare, Coleridge, they 
have been "more original than their originals." Not less 
important than the appreciation of this external dependence, 
is its practical realization in all our intellectual life. "Our 
very abstaining to repeat and credit the fine remark of our 
friend is the wish. Bach man of thought is surrounded by 
wiser men than he. If they cannot write as well, cannot he 
and they combine ?" We gain more than we lose by our very 
limitations, if through them, as channels of helpfulness, we 
bring home to ourselves rich cargoes from the illimitable res- 
ervoirs of strength and life in the world around and above us. 
Perhaps the deepest, and certainly the broadest lesson of life, 
comes to us in this way — "the consciousness that truth is the 
property of no individual, but is the treasure of all men." It 
matters little or naught whether one is the first to express a 
truth, if the spirit of truth itself is the underlying force, if, as 
we say, the purpose of the work is a true one. Evermore 
brightly dawns the conception that the effect on life and not 
on literature is the highest aim, and passing within the veil of 
forms, often illusive, we gain the truest originality, in other 
words the fullest life, in the union of what is highest in our- 
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selves, with the purity and omnipotence of the infinite spirit 
of truth. w. H. B, 

Amid the descriptions of natural scenery of which the 

early English writers are so fond, it is curious to notice their 
utter scorn and abhorrence of mountains. When we consider 
the present r^^rd for these grand works of nature it is hard 
to realize that the love of mountains is purely the outgrowth 
of the last hundred years. To be sure, as a distant back- 
ground, the " misty mountain tops " were even then regarded 
with something akin to admiration, but that any one should 
seek a close acquaintance with these barren monsters, that any 
one could derive inspiration or benefit from contact with 
them, this our ancestors could not understand. " The frozen 
ridges of the Alps " are to Shakespeare objects of harsh gran- 
deur ; but the harshness outweighs the grandeur. Addison 
returns from his journey across the Alps with his head " still 
giddy with mountains and precipices," and is heartily pleased 
with the sight of a plain. Turn to Twelfth Night, and Olivia 
can find no harsher words for her intemperate old uncle than 
" Ungracious wtelch, 
Fit for rhe mounrains and the barbarous caves." 

Two reasons there may be which, in part, account for this per- 
version of taste. First, from the earliest traditions, the moun- 
tains had been the home of fierce animals and fiercer men, 
outlaws and freebooters — the constant terror of the dwellers 
in the plains. Guiderius returns with Cloteus' head, and his 
explanation is, "He called mc traitor, mountaineer," All the 
horrors of murder, rapine and devastation are concentrated in 
that one word. Again, when the sources of such fears as 
these had passed away, we find the mountains complained of 
as horrid, barren excrescences of nature, which furnished 
subsistence to neither man nor beast, and in comparison with 
which a manufacturing town is styled very pleasant. Beside 
such sentiment as this modern materialism pales into noth- 
ingness. The first sign of an awakening love for mountain- 
scenery is to be found in the letters of the poet. Gray. He 
tasted emotions long in advance of his contemporaries when 
he said, "Not a precipice, not a cliff, not a torrent, but is 
pr^nant with religion and poetry." Here is the epitome of 
our own feelings, our own admiration for the grandest and 
most ennobling works of nature. g. a. h. 
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In reading Mr. Crawford's two novels, ■' Zoroaster " and 

" Mr. Isaacs," we cannot fail to mark the similarity in the 
fundamental ideas of the two books. 

The theme of each is the elevating; power of love. Of the 
heroes not much need here be said. They are grand ideals, 
indeed. Though fated to be disappointed in their earthly love, 
they are not discouraged, but are purified by their afflictions, 
and made fit for heaven and the fulfilment of their love. 

Of the heroine of " Mr. Isaacs," we can but say that she is 
far less interesting to the reader than to Mr. Isaacs. On the 
other hand the character of Nehushta in "Zoroaster" is a 
most absorbing one, and possesses many noble traits. She is 
a creature of impulse, jealous in the extreme, but also gen- 
erous. Though she thinks she lias conquered all lingering 
affection for Zoroaster, she nevertheless remains constant to 
the old love, and Zoroaster's return is the signal for it to break 
forth only the more impetuously. And when she finds out all 
the cruel deception, knows that her lover was true and that 
she herself was false, sees that her opportunity for earthly 
happiness is gone forever, then does life seem to her not worth 
the living, then does she show the unchangeableness and gen- 
erosity of true love triumphant over death. 

It is true that love plays an important part in almost all 
novels, but it is not the love which appears in these. Here it 
is a grander, a nobler conception, the very key-note of the 
whole. What more beautiful ideas of love can we form than 
those so magnificently expressed in " Zoroaster ? " Let us 
picture the scene. It is the garden at Ecbatana. Over every- 
thing falls the soft moonlight, and bathed in its glory Zoroaster 
and Nehushta stand side by side. Nehushta asks what love is, 
and Zoroaster replies that love is that by which they were 
united from the beginning, and by which they must be united 
when time should be no more. 

Then Nehushta tells her love, less daring indeed, but no less 
strong and pure and true ; how she loves all things beautiful, 
and most of all Zoroaster, because he is " more beautiful than 
other men, fairer and stronger and braver, and because he 
loves her and would let no other love her but himself, even if 
he were to die for it." 

And ^^in, what grander eulogy of love can we find than in 
Ram Lai's majestic words at the close of " Mr. Isaacs." Here 
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again is the same idea, that they two who truly love one 
another will be one forever, each the complement of and each 
perfected in the other. 

The conclusions of these novels are much alike. When we 
see the disappointment of the lover's earthly affection, we 
would fain cry out against the "pity of it all." But when we 
reach the end, and see all the noble plan, we would not have 
it changed ; we would not bring the lovers back to earth, 
joyful in their common death, and anticipating their common 
eternal happiness. Only through death can they reach the 
perfection of their union ; a union too holy for earth and fit 
only for heaven ; a union in which their two souls shall grow 
yet more and more closely into one perfect whole, " beyond 
the stars and forever." a. d. c. 

How often the commonplace remark bears with it a 

breadth and intensity of meaning quite foreign to the purpose 
for which it was uttered. One may think of a sentence to 
which he himself attached a meaning, a significance known 
only to his inward conscience. Such sentences, spoken under 
peculiar and particular circumstances, sink as truisms deep 
down into the memory. One comes to me now, while looking 
back upon the past and conjuring up the recollection of a cer- 
tain summer's day. Out from the piazzetta of San Marco, at 
Venice, there appears a picture peculiarly Venetian in its 
delicate proportion and color. The foreground is taken up 
with the steps at the water's edge, and their accompaniment of 
gondolas and brightly clad rowers, contrasted against the 
greenish-blue of the rippling Adriatic, which then stretches 
out to meet the broad landing place before San Georgio 
Maggiore, behind whose straight and lofty campanile is the 
unflecked background of Italian sky. In the hot summer's 
sun an afternoon's siesta, beneath the canopy of a dark and 
jwiftly moving gondola, is a restful pastime. The gentle sen- 
sations which the impulse of the oar gives the passive admirer 
of all this beauty of scene, lull and soothe him. We will follow 
the direction of the picture. Rapidly the light craft bears us 
to the marble steps before San Georgio, where the ever ready 
recipient of one's charitable dole stands leaning forward with 
an improvised boat hook, his bronzed and wrinkled face 
wreathed in expectant smiles. "Grazia, Signor," and we 
are landed. Perfect as the soft atmosphere had made outline 
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and detail of the facade before us, as the gondolier was nar- 
rowing the distance between ourselves and the island, the near 
approach to its steps showed but too well the presence of the 
decay that so pitifully encompasses the beauties of this city by 
the sea. Silently, so silently does it decay, that the realization 
of this slow but sure falling away never comes to the eyes or 
ears of the proud nation to whom these monuments of past 
glory belong as an hereditary possession. The people live in 
the past. They are proud of nothing but the past as it exists 
to-day, and they cling to this existence as a shipwrecked man 
clings to a spar, hopelessly, sinking to his doom. Sad it is to 
know that the Franciscan monk who meets you with a grave 
countenance and proffers his services as your guide, is one of 
the only two remaining brothers. He will show you the graves 
of his fellows who have gone before him into the unknown 
country, to one of which he points with its freshly cut slab. 
Surely, to him must come the awful thought — " the one will be 
taken, the other left " — when he gazes at the well known floor 
of that little mortuary chapel. Turn back and follow him as 
he draws the dingy yellow curtains from before a painting, the 
work of an old master. If you but express approval you are 
repaid by the satisfaction you see in that worn face. With 
what pride, ever the same, he points out the beauties of this 
bronze candelabra or those marvellously carved and inlaid 
choir stalls. He says the carver himself was one of the former 
brothers, pointing to the little chapel with that same solemnity 
of face which never moves a smile. Again we turn and go 
back together out of the chancel and down the steps, while 
the guardian pauses to lock the gate of his treasure house 
behind him. He rejoins us, and we continue down the nave 
between the massy Byzantine pillars, free from the tawdry 
tinsel which so desecrates the stone work of some Italian 
churches. " We are Inglesi, perhaps?" "No! Americans." 
A short pause, during which his eyes are turned down towards 
the stone pavement. Then slowly, " Ma tutti sono figlii dei 
uno Padre." This uttered with grave emphasis. Here was a 
man whose life was summed up in the daily routine and care 
of this forsaken church. He knew of America only as a very 
distant land, but the influence of his simple life and nature 
caused htm to make use of a truism, which expressed the bond 
that binds mankind the world over. Soon we are gliding 
31 
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away back to the crowded city, and for a time the scenes and 
incidents of the afternoon are forgotten. Again, when thou- 
sands of miles of land and of sea have separated us, comes 
back with renewed intensity the saying of this monk ; that 
wherever we may be, however far apart, " nevertheless, we are 
all the children of one Father." w. b, g. 



MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 
LU. Editors. 
Inasmuch as the Juniors did not succeed in electing as 
editors the men who were considered by the retiring board as 
best qualified to advance the interests of the Lit., the '88 
board appointed the following men : John Cornelius Griggs, 
Terryville, Conn. ; Gifford Pinchot, New York City ; Herbert 
Augustine Smith, Worcester, Mass. ; Lewis Sheldon Welch, 
Hartford, Conn. ; Hubert Wetmore Wells, Louisville, Ky, In 
consequence of the resignation of Mr. Pinchot the mj^azine 
will be conducted by the other four men, who, at a meeting 
held later, elected Mr. Wells chairman and Mr. Griggs finan- 
cial editor. They also assigned the departments as follows : 
Notabilia, Mr. Welch; Editor's Table, Mr. Wells; Book 
Notices, Mr. Smith ; Memorabilia, Mr. Griggs. There being 
but four editors the Portfolio will be conducted by the board, 

A. J. 0. 

A chapter of this society has been established at Vale, as a 
four-year society, the number of members being limited to 
twelve from each class. The following men have been 
elected : From '88 — Edward Sherman Farrington, Brooklyn, 
N, Y. ; Hervey Richards Franklin, North Attleboro, Mass. ; 
Asa Oran Gallup, Oneida, N, Y. ; Eugene Wendell Harter, 
Albany, N. V. ; Bernard Christian Steiner, Baltimore, Md. ; 
Henry Ebenezer Stevens, Jr., New York City. From '89 — 
Lester Bradner, Jr., New Haven ; Joseph Ralph Ensign, Sims- 
bury, Conn. ; Charles Foster Kent, Palmyra, N. Y. ; Samuel 
Newman Pond, Falls Church, Va. ; Harry Lathrop Reed, 
Manchester, Vt. ; Herbert Augustine Smith, Worcester, Mass., 
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From '90 — Herbert Morton Bishop, New Haven ; Robert 
Dillon Crane, New York City; William Chittenden Lusk, 
New York City; William White, Jr., Drifton, Penn. From 
'91 — Francis DeLacey Hyde, Plainfield, N. ]. ; William Good- 
sell Rockefeller, New York City ; Henry Crofut White, New 
York City ; Henry L. Williams, Hartford, Conn. 

Apollo Club Concert. 
The concert given by the Apollo and Second Banjo Clubs, in 
Schuyler Hall, Bergen Point, on Friday evening, February 3d, 
was one of the most enjoyable oi the season. The usual pro- 
gram was rendered before an audience which filled the hall and 
gave the clubs repeated encores, among which was a solo by 
Stagg, '88, who sang with the club on this occasion. A very 
pleasant dance was held in the hall for about an hour after the 
concert, and the clubs were then given a supper by the Bergen 
Point Athletic Club, at which the Mayor of the City presided, 
and many informal speeches were made. Everything was done 
to make their visit enjoyable, and the cordial welcome given 
them was fully appreciated by the clubs. 

Freshmen Deacons 
Were elected Wednesday, February 8th. The six men receiv- 
ing the largest number of votes on the informal ballot were 
Noyes, Hoppin, Colgate, McClintock, Graves and White. 
Graves withdrew his name and a formal ballot was taken on 
the remaining candidates, which resulted in the election of 
Messrs. Hoppin, Noyes and Colgate. 

Glee Club Concert. 
The concert given by the Glee and Banjo Clubs in Unity 
Hall, Hartford, Wednesday evening, February 8th, was very 
well received. The audience was not so large as usually wel- 
comes the clubs there, but it was very appreciative, encoring 
nearly every piece. The singing of the Glee Club was very 
smooth and harmonious, and was highly praised by the Hart- 
ford papers. The playing of the Banjo Club, too, was con- 
sidered the best ever heard there. The same program was 
rendered as on the Christmas trip, but two new pieces, the 
Carinthian and a Lullaby, were sung as encores. The whist- 
ling of Mr. Jones and the solos of Messrs. Richards and 
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Simmons were especially well received. The clubs returned 
in a special car at 10.35. 

Senior Class Elections. 
The meeting of the Senior class for the election of perma- 
nent secretary and Class Day officers was held Friday night, 
February 10, Only about half of the class was present. An 
informal ballot for Promenade Committee was followed by a 
formal ballot, which resulted in the election of the following 
men : Hand, Ogden, Campbell, Cross, Lazear, Cheney, Moore, 
Ferguson, Thomas and W^rd. Other committees were elected 
by ballot on nomination as follows : Class Day — Maynard, 
Bunce, Pond, Ayres and Tibbals. Class Supper — Ferguson, 
Boies, McConkey and Palmer. Class Ivy — Steiner, Parshall 
and Hardenbergh. Class Cup — White, Wellman and You- 
mans. There were several nominations for permanent class 
secretary. Isbell was elected. At a subsequent meeting of 
the Promenade Committee Mr. Hand was chosen chairman 
and Mr. Moore floor manager. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

Tht Aliakttl, or the Hotai af Clatt. Bj Honort de Balzac. Translated by 
Kalherine Prescotl Wonnelej. Boston ; Roberts Brothers. %i.i,<3. 
The mind of the reader who has once fallen under the fascination of his 
influence, Balzac holds, as the ancient mariner held the wedding guest with 
his glittering eye. All resistance or struggle for escape Is impossible and 
not thought of. One is borne along on the swift flood of thought, checked 
now by a sparkling epigram, now by a richly colored description and now 
by a philosophic generalization, without once losing the sense of motion and 
the realization of irresistible power. One is overcome by the sweep of a 
genius that grasps history, science, geography, social conditions, human 
nature, and molds them into intense pictures, throbbing with life and more 
seeming real than reality itself. 

The Alkahest portrays the struggle Of a nature grand and noble in itself 
with a consuming passion, the conflict in a man between the husband and 
father, and the man of science. Balthazar Clags, the most loving of hus- 
bands and fathers, becomes oblivious of his family ties in the search for 
primal matter, the controlling element of all things. Not realizing the 
consequences of his absorption he is recalled to every day life, first by the 
heart-broken tears of his wife, then by her death and later by the impending 
loss of bll fortune. With the enthusiasm of a man of science, he tells her 
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weeping, that he has decomposed tears and found them to contain phosphate 
of lime, chloride of sodium, mucin and water The struggle with the 
passion for chemistry by which he is slowtj mastered leads to evolutions of 
character at once startling yet inevitable. The gradual loss of self-respect, 
the de^adation of soul through which gleams occasionally the grandeur of 
his real self, the depth of self-abasement which he realizes but cannot move 
a hand to escape from, show him the slave of a passion such as that of a 
drunkard or a miser. The picture of the two helpless old men, Balthazar 
and his valet, — for Leraulquinier has the passion too, — white-headed, bent_ 
with tattered and filthy clothes, living on crusts and salt herrings, is one 
never to be forgotten. 

The problem that ClaSs could not solve in chemistry, decomposition and 
creation, Balzac has solved in literature. His imaginative insight enables 
him to analyze not merely the great passions of the human heart, but also 
the numberless petty motives of men and women, and these, his genius 
combines in their true and logical relations in such a manner that his books 
appear panoramas of life. In a word he is to our mind, both the greatest of 
romancers and (he greatest of realists. 

A Phyllis efthi Sierras, and A Drift from Red-wood Camp. By Bret Harte. 

Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. fi.oo. For sale by 

Peck. 

In the first of these stories we find (he outcome both of Mr. Brei Harte's 
earl)' experiences in the Far West and of his late life in En^and. While 
it is by no means difficult for some authors to shift the scene from one 
country to another and to depici in their true colors, the various phases of 
social conditions, it must he acknowledged that in this instance, the attempt 
has been a lamentable failure. It would indeed seem most natural that 
Bret Harte would portray best the people among whom he has been living 
for the past few years, and that his impressions of western life shoutd have 
faded and become less vivid and true by the lapse of time. On the contrary, 
however, it is Minty Shaipe and her old blacksmith father whom we 
instinctively feel to be closest to iiie, and it is the titled English people and 
the "college-bred" Americans whom we distrust as artificial and unreal 
characters. Perhaps it is only those known as "the lower classes" whom 
Bret Harte can draw; perhaps like Dickens he is unable to depict a gen- 
tleman. 

We detect false notes in " A Phyllis of the Sierras," near the beginning of 
the story, little incidents, phrases, adjectives that fail to harmonize with its 
atmosphere and lone. And towards its close, with Mrs. Bradley and her pretty 
cousin declining to visit any one in England but a Duke or a Marquis, and 
Mr. Bradley represented holding Lady Canterbridge's slim, white hand 
under a spray of mistletoe (the conceit of a mischievous housemaid ! fancy 
such an occurrence in a well-regulated English household), the story becomes 
hopelessly bad. Possibly Mr. Bret Harte has not overdrawn the facts in 
regard to the open hospitality of the English nobility to Americans. It is 
said that he has himself been " taken up " in England. Possibly the 
English aiislociacy "take up" blacksmiths and saw-mill men as readily as 
literary men. Still we cannot but believe that social distinctions are real. 
Nor can we believe that vulgarity may be turned to refinement in a few 
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months. We notice with satisfaction thai no description of "The Phyllis" 
in civiliied society was attempted, and that her little brother was losl 
sight of. There ate limitations to Mr. Bret Harte's daring. The weak 
sentimentality in closing, concerning the traditional saving of the house of 
Mainwaring by some loving sacrifice, we cannot see the appositeness of, for 
we fail 10 see the sacrifice in Mioty Sharpe's marrying Mainwaring. 

It is a pleasing change from the first stoiy to " A Drift from Redwood 
Catnp," this being a character sketch of good discernment and real power. 
Its plot, to be sure, is almost impossible, stitl we can forgive that for the 
excellent study of " old Skeesicks " as he is called. We have here an 
instance of one of the most remarkable powers of Bret Harte's writings, 
namely, the manner in which he can interest us in the most worthless 
chataciers. He has a touch of poetic insight which reveals hidden motives, 
and lays bare the humanity of even the lowest of human beings. Such a 
one doubtless was "old Slteesicks," yet though we despise him, we cannot 
refrain from pitying the faiiutes he brings upon himself, nor from gloating 
over the short successes which circumstances place in his weak grasp. 

A Ruisian Prifrietor and olktr Stories. Bj Count Lyof. K. Tolstoi. Trans- 
lated from the Russian by Nathan Haskell Dole. New York : Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 

The eagerness with which the American reading public have taken up the 
works of the modern Russian novelists, has caused no small discussion as 
to the causes thereof. That it was in some sort a liletaiy boom seems 
probable from the present disposition of Americans towards the Russian 
writers. Tourguenief has been declared too pessimistic, Gogol and Dos- 
toievsky are neglected, and of them all Tolstoi alone is read. The reason 
for this would appear 10 be that although the other Russian authors have 
undoubted genius in various lines, Tolstoi alone is of sufficiently universal 
a stamp of mind to touch and draw men of whatever nation and race. 
Tolstoi does not so much write his books as live them, and it is his great 
heart shining out in his words and deeds that vibrates the chord of universal 
love to mankind. The very fact, too, that Tolstoi regardshimself as a reformer 
and not as a writer, together with the knowledge of his peculiar life and 
occupation, arouses a keen interest in both his writings and his doings. 
Tolstoi indeed seems to hold a unique position in (he world ; that of a man 
who devotes himself solely to the every-day, at hand duties of life, who is 
giving his life for the advancement of his peasants, yet who by the force of 
his genius draws the attention of the civilized world to the facts of social 
existence in Russia. That he cobbles shoes and ploughs, when he might be 
living the ordinary fashionable life of a Russian noble, seems almost less 
strange than that, when he might have the ambition to become a great author 
he writes only for the instruction and elevation of his peasants or for amuse- 
ment. And here the irony of fate appears, and thousands in America and 
Europe demand his books. 

"A Russian Proprietor " might almost be called an autobiographical work, 
for under various titles it is not difficult to discover Tolstoi himself. These 
half-dozen sloiies present phases of his life quite distinct from his present 
attitude, being reminiscences of his experiences as a gay young fellow at 
bails and clubs. The title story gives an intensely realistic picture of his 
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estate as it was when he left his University studies unfinished and lirsl 
gave himself up to the work of improving the condition of his peasants. 
The character of the Russian peasant, down-trodden for centuries, believing 
acls not words, clinging to hia filthy, tumble-down home, unwilling to live 
anywhere save where his ancestors did, suspicious of a new model cottage, 
is sharply drawn. 

In a sketch of travel, entitled " Lucerne," we have a delightfully genuine 
incident of Tolstoi's attitude toward life. A wandering musician, dwarfed 
and shabby, Tolstoi finds singing unrecompensed and insulted under the 
hotel window. Tolstoi invites him into the main dining-room, drinks a bot- 
tle of wine witli liim, and shakes his hand at parting before the insolent 
servants. It is a spontaneous siding with the poor and unfortunate against 
the haughty and selfish rich. 
Th« Gates Bttaieen. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Boston and New York. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. For sale by Judd. 

Sympathy on the part of the reader is absolutely necessary to an appre- 
ciation of the spiritually- minded books of Miss Phelps. Towards the 
end of this volume sbe expresses the aims of the class of her writings to 
which this book belongs, and also the conviction that this field of spiritual 
interpretation will be some day undertaken by some high and pure soul to 
whom "shall be given the perilous and precious commission of interpreter 
between the visible life and the life invisible." As One who was above man 
experienced the earthly lot to save him, so a man among men may be per- 
mitted to use the heavenly lot to comfort him. The mission of Christ 
called for superhuman power ; the mission of this man may need only 
human purity. And so Miss Phelps, one of the most spiritually-minded of 
women, has taken the first step towards uplifting and helping the deaf, the 
dumb, the blind in spirit, the bereaved and the faint of heart. 

In dealing with such a subject, in regard to which a tone of familiarity 
would be sacrilegious, Miss Phelps shows a most sympathetic delicateness 
and suggestiveness. No hard and fast lines are drawn, no judging of out 
poor human lives with their weaknesses and failures, but a hereafter repre- 
sented, pervaded with the love and spirit of God, in which the conscious- 
ness of sin and of distance from Christ form the keenest possible suffering 
and punishment. 



This is one of those tasteful volumes which this firm know so well how 
to produce, the very handling of which gives pleasure. The cover of deli- 
cate white and yellow tones, with broad margins within, is a worthy dress 
for poems to which a very high rank must be accorded among contemporary 
verse. The poems dilTer in style from the large quantities of light versifica- 
tion which this country is producing — such as the writings of Frank Demp- 
ster Sherman, Samuel Minturn Peck, Miss Edith Thomas, etc, --and being 
from the nature of their subjects dramatic and tragic, stand on a higher 
plane. We do not consider it too high praise to say thai they remind us of 
Tennyson and Browning, in their sweetness and intensity. They disclose a 
very cultivated mind, a rare sense of rhythm, and a real originality of con- 
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ceptioD. They aie of sustained interest and give one a keen pleasure in 
Teadlog, and to our mind some of them, such as "The Swan- Woman." "A 
Masque," "A Medal," are destined to be remembered among the best pro- 
ductions of our present American literature. 

Tht Sicend Sen. A novel. 

Boston and New York. 

Peck. 

Just what is to be gained bj such a literarr venture as the juncture of 
two writers of repute such as Mrs. Oliphanl and Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
in the construction of a novel is not at first clearly seen. What does appear, 
however, is that "The Second Son " is a compact, well-knit novel, in which 
it is impossible to determine which passages were written by which author. 
The style resembles that of Mrs. Oliphant more than (hat of Mr. Aldrich, 
and Mr. Aldrich's contribution would appear to be, perhaps, in character 
analysis, and incidental details. Had this novel been written by Mr. Aldrich 
alone, it would have added considerably to his literary reputation, since it 
is of a kind which he has hitherto appeared unable to write. For it is an 
emphatically good novel, the work of trained literary hands, with no crude- 
ness in conception or roughness of execution. It is a picture of English 
country family life, firmly drawn, and holding the attention by its clear 
delineations of persons and places. The little touches of life-like description 
are guardedly made, there are no flashes of insight, no revelations of small 
and secret passions. It is thus a conventional modem novel, of more than 
ordinary merit and strength. 

A Nt-m Forirail of Mr. Wkittiet. Boston and New York. Houghton, 

Hitfiin & Co. ti.oo. 

No man, probably, is a better example or a higher type of what is best in 
American manhood than John Greenleaf Whiltier. For half a century his 
influence has been fell far and wide, and his words of wisdom and counsel 
listened to as have those of no other man. His clear foresight and calm 
strength of judgment and utterance, have well caused him to be called " the 
voice of New England." His distinguished position as philanthropist has 
completely won the affectionale reverence and respect of the American 
people, which his poetry had already in large measure accomplished. The 
issue of such an excellent portrait as the one before us is a most charming 
way to commemorate the eightieth year of Mr. Whiltier's life, and one that 
cannot fail of giving pleasure to his many friends. As a portrait it is the 
most satisfactory yet made, presenting his kindly features with remarkable 
accuracy. 

■hts of Tioe Cmhtriis. Edited by Edward Everett Hale. New York and 

"Chicago. A. S. Barnes & Co. 
Although the name of Edward Everett Hale is the only one that appears 
as the editor of this volume, it must not be supposed that he is the author 
of these biographies. It is probable that his work consisted in a general 
supervision and the writing of the foot notes, which are many in number 
and of considerable length and interest. The biographies, however, are 
good enough for his name to appear in connection with them, which ii high 
praise for a volume of this sort. 
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The selection of tbe names of the master-minds of Ihe pasl two centuries 
has been a considerable usk, bat has been accomplished with good dis- 
criminalion. The master-minds have been divided into five groups, artists 
and sculptors, prose writers, composers, poets, inventors. 

There are fifty names treated within six hundred pages, giving on an 
average twelve pages to each genius. Great condensation has been impera- 
tive therefore ; still something more is presented than the mere outlines of 
the lives of these great men, their relations to their times being usually 

This book has been specially prepared for educational purposes, in which 
line it will take a place hitherto unfilled. 

The print and paper of the book is good, but its external appearance 
shows a deplorable lack of taste. Of a brilliant red, Ihe cover is occupied 
with a flaring design in gilt and black, which can only attract the eyes of 
those who need culture in regard to their tastes for books as well as culture 
in regard to the biographies of great men. 

TO BB KBVIEWSD. 

Thi Egoist By George Meredith. Boston : Roberts Bros. 

The Story of Kcedon Bluffs. By Charles Egbert Craddock. Boston and 

New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
A GirdU Round the Earth. By D. N. Richardson. Chicago: A.C.McClurg 

&Co. 
Qiuen Money. By the author of "Margaret Kent." Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
Leon Roch. By B. Percy Gald6s. Translated from the Spanish by Clara 

Bell. New York ; William S. Gottsberger. 
Tht Standard Canlantas. By George P. Upton. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 

&Co. 



First Annual Rcfort of tie Interstate Commerce Commission. Washington 

Government Printing Office. 
Chunh and Stale in tie United Slates. By Philip Schaff, D.D. Papers of 

the American Historical Association, No. 4. New York and London : 

G. P. Putnam's Sons. Ji.oo. For sale by Judd. 
National Banks and Government Circulation. By James Selwin Tait, F.R.L.S. 

New York : Tbe North American Exchange Co. 
Life and Death of King John. Shakespeare. Cassell's National Library. 

Colloquies on Soeiely. Southey. Cassell's. 10 cents. 
Plutarch's Lives of Agesilaus, Pompey and Phocion. Cassell's. 
The Winter's TaU. Shakespeare. Cassell's. 
The TabU-Talk of John Selden. Cassell's. 

Diary of Samuel Pepyi. From June lo October, 1661. Cassell's. 
An Essay upon Projects. Defoe. Cassell's. 
Cricket on the Hearth. Dickens. Cassell's. 

Anecdotes of the late Samuel Johnson, LLM. PiOMt. Cassell's. 
PbttartKs Lives of Solon, Puilicola, Philofecmen, Titus, Quinctius, Plaminiuus 
and Cains Marius. Cassell. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

"Oh dear!" he groaned, as 1 roused him up and poinied to a pile of 
exchanges Ihat had to be disposed of, " You've let me alone for a whole 
month and over, why couldn't jou leave mc to finish out mj winter nap — 
my hibernation — Hibeiniation ot what you will ?" We explained to him 
that for a whole month he had had a good rest while our shoulders bad 
groaned alone beneath a burden heavier than Atlas used to bear ; we also 
told bim Ihat it was almost the birthday of his little playmate Geoigie 
Washington. He biaced up al thai and said, "Well I must go over and 
play with him then. It's a good while since I saw Geoigie last \ — I wonder 
|f his cellar door is as good as ever for sliding down. I must put on mj 
old leather breeches, go over and try it again." We encouraged him in this 
until he was thoroughly awake, and (hen we told him that be must really 
help us a lidle in getting rid of the exchanges first. " Great Walt \ what a 
pile"— he always did have a little trick of calling Sir W. Scott by his nick 
name — " why it will take days to gel rid of those if you wait to burn them 
up singly. Fire them all out at once T His suggestion seemed good, so 
with his aid we plunged boldly, into the work and sotting out the tew worth 
keeping we soon had enough to load a dump carl, "Now," we said, "you 
have been so good you can take all over to Georgie's on his birthday and 
make a greal big bonfire wiih them. Only be careful you are not caughl by 
the peeler, for it would be something to shudder at, to think of the oldest 
college journalist as a member of that low-Hved organization ' the Criminal 
Club.' " He shuddered and we shuddered at (he dread words and then 
with a chilling smile he left to put on his polished leather breeches and to 
hire a cart to take the stuff over to Georgie's for a fire. We gazed pensively 
on (he few left and saw there the Williams Weekly, the Dartmouth, the 
Hamilton Lit., Vassar Misc., Williams Lit., Harvard Advocate, Nassau Lit., 
Harvard Monthly and a few others. 

The Williams Weekly corresponds to the daily papers of the larger 
colleges and contains in addition a small liteiaiy department called Cobwebs ; 
to this some verses find their way every week and once in a while a really 
good one appears ; this month in looking over some of the back numbers 
for such a one, all we could find was : 

MY VALENTINE. 

O moonlight deep and tender, 

With thy gold and silver sheen. 
With thy pure and heavenly splendor. 

Shining from the world unseen ! 
Rays celestial ! Messengers divine ! 

Be, oh be my valentine ! 
O stars that gleam in colors, 

Many thousand, everywhere, 
If within thy far land lingers 

Matchless pleader, strange and rare ! 
Then for me her heart entwine ! 

Be, oh be my valentine 1 
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O strong winds, bold and fearless ! 

Culb (hf power lo do my will ! 
Subtle plead a love ihat's deathless, 

With thy soft breath's sweetest thrill ! 
Till her heart to me incline ! 

Be, oh be my valenliDC 1 — Williamt Watty, 

Some of the other smaller papers contain some unusually good verses of 
late and we give below extracts from several of these. The Dartmouth is 
particularly full, and what we give is but a small part of what it c 



Of bills and vales and dear melodious streams 

Within whose limpid depths cool shadows lie ; 

How meadow violets reflect the sky, 

And how sweet mother earth with radiance gleams 

And glows for happiness, — such are the themes 

O merry voice, in which thou dost outvie 

The careless birds, that soaring far on high 

Od wings of song, pour forth soft summer dreams 

In limpid melody. Yet dost thou sing 

Of love a higher strain. Not with chill art. 

Like one who from afar examining 

With calm philosophy, still stands apart 

And smiles ; its agonizing sorrows wring 

Thy soul ; its rapturous joys consume thy heart. 

— TAt DarfmeulA. 

The THnily Tablet has the following sonnet, rather different from the 
society verse which usually fills that periodical : 

When I believed that, " God lived in the sky," 
And 1 was told, " the world was His and they 
That dwelt therein," God seemed not far away ; 
But now He is withdrawn. Heart-sick, men try 
To read the rocks and stars, which certify, 
"There is no God but Force and Law." No ray 
Of love streams from the firmament ; no' day 
To come breaks brighter than the day gone by. 
Is then Thy presence chamber far from men, 
O, God, in fathomless feternity. 

Beyond the scope of thought? Then more and more 
We turn unto thy Son, the Christ, who bore 
Our human griefs, and walked within our ken ; 
A HAN, in Nazareth of Galilee. —Tunity Tabltl. 

We are really embarrassed this month by the quantity of excellent matter 
on band and it is with great regret that we pass by some of the numerous 
poems without giving our readers also a chance at them. In no case, how- 
ever, can we omit the following from the Advocate ; for it is a poem of rather 
unusual power: 
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A SONG OP UPS AND DEATH. 

The thrill of conscious joy in life, so full, so long. 

Left Youth at nightfall, ending all his meny song. 

He stood where trailing vines caressing round him curled. 

And perfumed nighi winds touched him, but he saw Ihe world 

Revea.1 herself and show her girdle, a dark chain 

Of things insciutable, close linking wrong and pain. 

Half hid by slumbeiing flowers, like iron, earth's girdle pressed 

Its hard-drawn, throttling links into her bleeding breast ; 

And listening, Youth's quick heart heard low the cry 

Of human sorrow, rising to the pitying sky. 

And then be sang, did Youth, with trembling, plaintire breath, 

Of life's great mystery, its darkling pain, — and death. 

At life's fat goal full burdened with his hoary years. 

Age faltered, looking backward through his falling tears, 

And his dimmed eyes for those glad tears were bright. 

He smiled and saw the great world's grinding wrong made right. 

With feeble voice his holy heart sent up its cry: 

" Eternal Life, O God, to thee I come ; I die. 

As blind men say — nay, now am 1 in thee 

As all things ever are, Ihou One Immensity \ 

For thy great Righteousness dawned in me long ago, 

I saw thy goodness smiling in life's blinding woe ; 

Present Life, give ear ! With my last mortal breath 

1 praise thee, laying larger hold on thee in death." 

— Harvard AdvocaU, 

Again we are in doubt what to give for the closing clipping, and as our 
shears poise (hemseives irresolute, they are attracted to this sounet from the 
Wiltiams Lit, by its strength and sympathetic treatment. 

MEDBA. 

Fierce woman, all too beautiful for crime, 
Those glittering eyes of thine, that treacherous face 
But make more deadly fair thy beauty's grace 

That yields to passion's sway, though not to time. 

And canst thou love, whose witches pantomime 
Did long ere this (by lofty powers debase, 
Aad from thy once pure soul all light efface. 

As storms work havoc in a sunny clime ? 

And yet, that hand upon the dagger's hilt 
Doth surely hesitate. A woman's hate 

Can scarce constrain a mother's love to guilt. 
Alas I the softened mood has passed. Too late 1 

The tender blood of Innocence is spilt, 
And shrieking Furies swarm the courts of Fate, 

— iVillutms Lit. 
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Habana and Key West Cigars, 

Wholesale and Retail. 
SPECIALTY IN BOX TRADE. 

JVo. 8Q0 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 

E. A. NEWELL, 

MEN'S OUTFITTER, 

889 Broad-way, Ne-w York, 

(One door Hoim 17th St.) 



SAB JUST BGCEITBS B 

SCARFS, HANDKERCHIEFS, MUFFLERS, UMBRELLAS, CANES, 

"MORLET8" CELEBRATED MAKE. 

X7NDER"WEAR and HALF HOSE. 

Plain, Pique and Embroidered Dresa Shirts to tneaaure. 



Yale Lit. Advertiser. 



Gavanagh, kndford & Go., 
MERCHANT TAILORS 

»■ jilND importers, 

\« -W. 33d Street, 

Opposite Fifth Ave. Hetel, NEW YORK. 

MAKERS OF 

THE ^ (^ (^ SHIRT, 

PAJAMAS AND UNDERWEAR. 

All ths latest London fabrics regolarly imported. 



We are ofiering iDducements to 
Yftle men that oo other Laundry 
have ever thought of. We furnish 
BoiBB for Collars and Oufia, and 
small Trunks when we have all the 
work. Price, 60 cents per dozen, 
mending included. 

Niagaia Custoin Laundiyi 

State and Court Sts. 




Yale Confections. 
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BEASS BEDSTEADS, 

IROlf BEDSTEADS, 

BRASS GOODS of every deecription. 

Bric-a-Brac, 

Clocks cLTLd ClocK JSTovelttes. 

The Honsehold Brass Co. - 28 Center St. 

Bicycles bought and sold on coromission. Bicycle Repairing, Biaiing 
and General Machine Jobbing. Tricycles, Tandems and Sociables to rent. 

113 Orange Street, - New Haven, Conn. 

Bartholomay's Rochester Lager, 

Bartholomay's Bohemian Lager, 

AND THE FINEST 

Milwaukee Beer. 
M. EAHK & SON, - 327 State Street 
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"S?"<->TT -M- A -NTW 

CELEBRATED HATS. 

STYLE AND QUALITY UNEQUALED. 

1107 Broadway, Albemarle Hotel. 

719 Broadway, New York Hotel. 

180 Broadway, Near John St. 

N"e-w TTork:. 

F. E. BROOKS, Agent, 79B Chapel St., New Haven, Ct. 

PACK BROTHERS, 
College Photographers, 

841 BROADWAY, NEW TOEK. 
JACKSON'S, 

FIREWORKS, BOMBS, &c. 
YaJe Flags. Room Decorations. 

930 Chapel Street (next door to Bedcliife). 



''BEERS, the Drnggist," 



Opposite Colleg^es. 
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Messrs. WM. S. KIMBALL & CO. 




COLLEGE FRATERNITIES 
SATIN STEAIGHT CUT CIGARETTES 

Packed in FRATERNITY COLORS. Also CLASS and 

COLLEGE colors. Name of societj' can be 

insened on label if desired. 

14 First Prize Medala. ROCHESTER, y. T. 



DeBUSST, IAirWAEII& & CO., 

T. C. LEWIS' SuccBBBora, 

HAKB TO ORDXR 

Scarfs, Collars, Pajamas, Shirts, House 
Coats, Jerseys, Bath Robes, Braces. 

TEMPLE BAR. 

gTUDEW MNCP ^00M 

EDWARD a. OAs:x,E-^. 
O. E. H^RT. 

(Successor lo Frisbie & Hart,) 

ORIGIML CITI lAI Ai FISH lAffll 

POULTRY AND GAME AT WHOLESALE. 
350 and 352 State Street, - New Haven, Conn. 
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WATCHES. 

TIFFANY & CO., 

UNION SQUARE, - NEW YORK, 

Particularly request attention to their line of Low- 
priced Watches, which they confidently recommend as 
the best yet produced for the money. The movements 
are sound, stem-winding: anchors, and are cased in 
iS-kt. gold in variety of styles. 

Each Watch is stamped with the name of the bouse, 
thereby carrying its guarantee. 

L.arge size, for Gentlemen, .... ^ ^^ 

Medium size for " 65 

L^rge " " Ladies, 60 

Small " " " .50 

Cuts showing sizes and styles of the watches, and 
patterns of chains suitable to be worn with them, sent 
on request. 

E. A. REDCLIFFE 

926 and 030 Chapel Street, 
And 182 Temple Street, 2few Saven, Conn. 

CATERER, 

Confectioner and Fancy Cake Baker 



MANUFACTDRBB OP CHOICE 

lOE CEEAMS AND FRUIT ICES. 
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Acid Phosphate, 

A preparation of the phosphate that 
is readily assimilated by the systetn. 

Especially recommended for 
Dyspepsia, Hental and Pbysleal 
Exhaostion^ Indigestion, Head- 
ache, Nerronsness, Wabefnlness, 
Impaired Vitality, etc. 

Prescribed and endorsed by Physi- 
cians of all schools. 

Agreeable to the taste. No danger 
attends its use. 

It combines well with such stimu- 
lants as are necessary to take. 

It makes a delicious, drink with 
water and sugar only. 

For sale by all druggists. Pam- 
phlet free. 



Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I, 



' \*il lit. .-tJl.^lKf- 

A. E, CHASM, \U v\;' (H>, 
ART STATIONERS AND KNIJRAVRRS. 

8SS BnMUlWH), Now Vnl'k, 

F.vor.. ' *'"""' "'»»■' I'"*!""", Il««™ r,„l. anil 

sxr.^r-p'si.t"'"' •" '"• """"" I'll'"- (;,i';:.";;li 



I OOLD msAL, Man, inn, 

I m iitUbriHil Niml«n, 

I aoa 404 170 404 Ma, 

J. J. KRAFT. 

MERCHANT TAI/.OK, 






0i .?" 



WALLACE B FEJfJf *: r/f 

•*» xa^ »«« <*«,^ M. 
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F.JiOEMER. 

Tk 1«|M IMkM CmOmt ■< taar ■ IBBL 

(■j'.:i >. >«>i>irf ';iiiw.M Vs*C 'y>oii HvHut hacT-maart.. 



MOSELEY'S NEW HAVEN HOUSE. 



I'llTII AVIiNlJE HOTEL 

vfAi)(S()N s<ji;aki;, nkw york. 

') \ip. lnf^K*!, ttt:^ mni'AtitiA, uttii miint liberally managed 

IlifHit Iff fl«' 'ffyi wifl) life flf'Dt central and delightful lo- 

'Ml)'/ff. 

linOllCOCK, DARLING & CO. 



I', A. Hi I). K, AIJ.l.XG 

OOAIi ax3i.d 

7M CKtPIL, !• Uld M EAST WATER STS. 
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A. E. CHASMAE & CO. 
ART STATIONERS AND ENGRAVERS. 

833 Broadway, New York. 



Bf a patenied process we are enabled [o make exact repioduclions of 
Jeweled Society Pins on Menus, Dance Caid^, etc. Specimens of this work 
together with our sample book of fine Writing Papers, Engraving and 
Stamping sent on application. 

BCD :^Q^tWGiUor^^' 

i QOIJ> Bfia>AL, PARIS, 1878. 

( EU Cdd/rattd Sitaibm, 

I 303-404~ 1 70-604-332, \ 

naniB \ and Mt ot/Ur itgUt may be Aad ^ oBOtaltrt \ 
I Joeepb Oillott & SOIU, H*w York. 



( 



J. J. KRAFT, 

MERCHANT TAILOR, 

^6 Center St., N'ew JI^cLT'en, Cortn.. 

Gentlemen's Calf, Foxed, "Kangaroo," "Dongola" and Kid 

Top, Band-sewed Walking Shoes, .... ^S-S^ 
Good, Durable and Stylish Calf, Lace Balmoral, from $3.50 to j.oo 
Three styles of fine Cork-soled, Lace Shoes, $7.00, p.oo and Jo.jo 

We carry tlie largest slock of SPORTING, 9ICYCLE, LAWN TENNIS 
and BOATING SHOES shown in the State. 

WALLACE B. FENN & CO., 

84xa and &4^ Chapel St. 
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F. ROEMER, 



The Largest Historical CostniQer and Armorer In Imertca. 



Also Coslumer for all [he Principal ThcMres :— 

Fiflh Avenue Theatre. Grand Opera House. Star Theatre. 

Madison Square Theatre. Nihlo's Garden Thealie, 

New Park Theatre, People's Theatre, 14th 

St. Theatre. New Windsor Theatre. 

8 UyiOX SQUARE, - - NEW TORK. 



MOSELEY'S NEW HAVEN HOUSE. 



FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL 

MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 

The largest, best appointed, and most liberally managed 
hotel in the city, with the most central and delightful lo- 
cation. 

HITCHCOCK, DARLING & CO. 



F. A. & a R. ALLING, 



755 CRAPEL, 16 and 98 EAST WATER STS. 
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